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easily see that its tendency is towards the establishment of an Art 
Academy of the highest character. The Normal Art-School has for 
its aim the training of teachers rather than artists pure and simple, 
whereas in the Museum School Art in its ideal aspect is the end in 
view. And, in accordance with this, while the standard is the 
highest, and the instruction of the most thorough character, it is 
not held needful to maintain the discipline at such a tension as in 
the former institution. It is endeavoured to make the students feel 
the artistic atmosphere in which they work ; they are surrounded 
by the best of influences, and in the collections of the museum 
they have excellent opportunities for observation and study. As 
opportunity offers, the scope of the school is extended. The in- 
struction is of the best quality, it being desired that the instructors 
should be artists rather than schoolmasters. The tendency of 
the institution is more towards the academic freedom prevailing 
in the greater schools of the Continent, than the conventional 
rules and restrictions of the Royal Academy in London. The 
school has now over one hundred and twenty students, and is for- 
tunate in having for its director Mr. Otto Grundmann, a German 
artist, who received his training at the Antwerp Academy. As 
the Institute of Technology is represented in the corporation of 
the museum, and as the two are in immediate neighbourhood, they 
are able to render important mutual assistance ; thus Mr. Ware, 
the Professor of Architecture at the Institute, has charge of the in- 
struction in perspective at the Museum School. When the muse- 
um-building is completed, it is proposed to devote one of the four 
street-fronts entirely to schools ; besides, the Museum School, the 
department of architecture at the Institute of Technology, the In- 
stitute's School of Practical Design, and various other schools of in- 
dustrial Art, will be located there. 

The architectural department at the Institute of Technology was 
organised in 1868, with four students, under Professor Ware. The 
number of students has now increased to thirty-two, and the school 
is exerting a healthy influence on American architecture. It has 
an extensive and remarkably fine collection, including a valuable 
library, several thousand photographs, drawings, prints, and litho- 



graphs, seven hundred and forty-six plaster-casts, and a large num- 
ber of specimens of stained glass, architectural models, tiles, terra- 
cotta, and various miscellaneous articles. 

The Lowell School of Practical Design, at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, was founded by Mr. John A. Lowell, in 1873, and Mr. 
Charles Kastner, a thoroughly-trained French designer, was placed 
at its head. The course is three years, and includes instruction in 
designing the various fabrics where artistic taste is required, such 
as wall-paper, prints, carpets, oii-cloths, and various kinds of silk, 
woollen, and linen goods. Before the establishment of this school, 
manufacturers had to import their designs from Europe, at great 
expense, as there were scarcely any practical designers in America; 
now the great manufactories of Lowell, Lawrence, and other places, 
get their designs from this school, and the graduates find no trou- 
ble in obtaining excellent situations. The manufacturers perceive 
the importance of the school, and give it substantial encourage- 
ment. Last year the Institute established machine and work shops 
for technical instruction, and five looms have been given to the 
School of Design by the makers, so that the students are now 
taught to weave their own designs ; for, while the designer for 
printed goods requires little knowledge of the manufacturing pro- 
cess, a practical knowledge of weaving is necessary for the designer 
of woven fabrics. 

The School of Wood-Carving for Boys grew out of a whittling- 
school established for the purpose of keeping street-boys out of 
mischief by turning their propensity for whittling to some account. 
At the school the boys are now taught the use of three simple 
tools, with which they turn out work remarkable for dexterity and 
neatness of finish, and the lads are said to be fascinated with 
their employment. Two Art-schools for women are now pro- 
posed — a school of modelling and carving, and a school of art- 
istic needlework and embroidery. 

The growth of these institutions, so various in character and 
purpose, all in less than a decade, makes a good showing, and 
speaks well for the future of American Art. 

Sylvester Baxter. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON.— The second exhibition of the Art-Club for 1878 was 
opened about the middle of April, and remained open three 
weeks. It was the best display the Art-Club has made for two years, 
and greatly excelled the last held, though presenting for the most part 
the work of local artists. It was evident that a more careful and dis- 
criminating selection was made than heretofore, while the artistic ar- 
rangement of the chosen pictures on the walls was a very noticeable 
feature. One reason why the exhibition was so conspicuously good 
was, that it was the first held since the new system for selecting, which 
was adopted this spring by the Art-Club, has been put in operation. 
Hitherto, the pictures were selected simply by the body of officers of 
the club itself ; and there was much complaint on the part of artists as 
to the result. The plan now adopted is to have a committee of selec- 
tion, comprising ten, one-half of whom are chosen freely by the artists 
who propose to offer their pictures for display at the exhibition, and 
the other five to consist of the president, vice-president, and three mem- 
bers of the club. Thus the aspiring artists have a voice in the choice 
of those who are to judge of the admissibility of their pictures. In 
the matter of hanging the pictures at the last exhibition, the plan was 
adopted of grouping those of similar characteristics and subjects to- 
gether. One corner or side displayed all the dark and sombre can- 
vases ; another, those conspicuous for light and brilliant colouring or 
treatment ; another, marine views ; another, landscapes, and so on. 
Thus a general effect of harmony and congruity was produced. The 
picture to which general attention was naturally first directed was 
a large landscape of a wood-interior by W. M. Hunt, betraying the 
figure of a young lady, holding her summer-hat carelessly in her hand, 
and gazing thoughtfully into the forest depths. The tone of the picture 
is subdued and constrained, and the colouring in Hunt's best and most 
judicious style. The same artist contributed several other landscapes, 
the most notable being another wood-interior, with a man in the back- 
ground standing by a horse. Duveneck, the best known of the young 
Munich school of American artists, displayed several of his rich and 



ripe coloured paintings, one or two of which have already been seen in 
the exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New York. An Art- 
Club exhibition without one or two of George L. Brown's glowing Tur- 
neresque Italian scenes would leave the impression of something want- 
ing. He had two Italian views, one ' Near Sunset Clearing, Coast of 
Sicily ; ' the other, that very hackneyed, but, in this instance, charmingly- 
treated subject, ' Moon rising on the Grand Canal, Venice.' Both were 
in Brown's most ambitiously dreamy and poetic vein. Henry Leland 
contributed four pictures of much merit, and various in subject and 
treatment. Other pictures, creditable to the artists, which space for- 
bids us to describe more particularly, were sent by W. C. Picknell, a 
young and fast-rising artist now at work in Granada, Fuller, Albert 
Thompson, Colonel J. B. Johnson, Hilliard, Shirlaw, Dewing, Danant, 
Miss Bartol, Miss Cranch, Phoebe Jenks, F. E. Wright, Lansil, Miss 
Becket, Bannister, ".Champ," Crawford, Brackett, Greggs, and Whit- 
taker. The display of water-colours was unusually good, comprising a 
very attractive marine landscape by Sir Randall Roberts, some Italian 
scenes by George Z. Brown, a dainty bit of painting by Cass, and two 
excellent pictures by Langerfeldt. ... At the same time with the Art- 
Club exhibition, another worthy of note, comprising choice illustrations 
of the Munich school which is becoming so popular, was being held in 
the Studio Building. The most attractive of these were a moonlight 
scene by Meixner ; a picture entitled 'Venus and the Dying Adonis,' by 
the Munich Art-professor, Lindenschmit, the peculiar feature of which 
was the manner in which the light falling upon the immaculate flesh of 
the goddess was handled, so as to produce the softest and finest effect; 
poultry-groups by Montenozzo, and canvases of Scheutze, Van Hager, 
Van der Venne, Wagner, and Veltu. . . . Enneking displayed one hun- 
dred and twenty of his latest paintings at one of the galleries, the most 
important of these being ' A Drove of Cattle, on a November Morning. 
Enneking is making very rapid progress in popular favour. . . . Among 
the most striking pictures recently exhibited in Boston, -were a number 
of Breton scenes, by W. C. Picknell, a young artist of twenty-two, who 
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is fast winning reputation and position by his qualities of pluck, careful 
labour, and genuine talent. He studied under Inness at Rome, and 
under Wyley, Palouse, and De Faux, at Paris, and has already enjoyed 
the signal honour of seeing his pictures hanging in the Paris Salon, and 
in the Royal Academy at London. His pictures exhibited in Boston 
manifest a capacity for detail and finish, a fine perception of the com- 
bination of effective colour, and the taste and delicacy of handling 
which is one of the merits of the latest French school. . . Joshua Mont- 
gomery has given $10,000 to the Art Museum, to aid in the completion 
of the building. ... An interesting private collection of rare works of 
decorative and useful art, including pictures, porcelains, carved furni- 
ture, and wall-adornments; was held in April. There were three paint- 
ings by Lambinet, Bresot, and Gegerfeldt ; and the porcelains com- 
prised many beautiful specimens, among them some old Sevres ; a spar 
vase, a Hezin placque, and a Vieux Saxe tea-set, the latter purchased at 
Prince DemidofFs sale in Paris. A coffee-set was shown which is said 
to have belonged to Marie Antoinette. — G. M. T. 

Here and There. — The Emperor William appropriated $15,000, 
out of his private funds, for the purpose of aiding the representation of 
German artists at the Paris Exhibition. Only in the department of the 
Fine Arts has Germany put in an appearance there. . . . Sir Francis 
Grant, President of the Royal Academy of Great Britain, tells this story 
of a Scottish artist whose picture, ' The Shipwrecked Mariner,' he was 
admiring : He was struck with the manner in which the painter repre- 
sented the wet skirt and under-garments of the mariner while the big 
waves of the sea were rolling over him. He could not help congratu- 
lating the draughtsman on the way in which the wet clothes were repre- 
sented, when the latter said, " I will tell you how I managed it," and 
pointed to a large water-pot. " I just watered my model with that ; and, 
when he got dry, 1 watered him again." The younger brother who 
stood for the model had two or three hours of that douche, but it did 
him no harm, for he was a hale man still living in Edinburgh. . . . 
" London," says the Saturday Review, " is certainly terribly behind 
other European cities in the matter of proper provision for its works of 
art. We have a National Gallery, which, as far as beauty and variety of 
painting go, may compare without disadvantage with almost any collec- 
tion in the world. We have a fine collection of sculpture, which, with 
remarkable ingenuity, is stored away at more than a mile's distance from 
our collection of pictures, in a building in an entirely different quarter 
of the town, wherein is locked up a singularly interesting collection of 
drawings by the old masters, which it is impossible to see with any ap- 
proach to comfort or convenience. And we have a collection of national 
portraits which is as peculiar as it is interesting in its nature, which, 
until now, has been exposed to great risk of destruction in what it is 
hardly too much to call Squalid Hollow. It is more curious than pleas- 
ant to compare these varied arrangements with those of the Louvre." 
.... Venice is said to be, during a part of every year, the haven of rest 
for young American students in Munich and in Rome. . . . ' The Child 
. Murderess' is the title of Prof. Gabriel Max's (of Munich) latest work. 
It represents a mother holding in her arms the babe whom she loves and 
has killed. Stooping over a stream in a desolate place, she kisses the dead 
little one whom she is about to consign to the water. . . . M. Cot, the 
French painter, has produced a full-length life-size portrait of Madame 
MacMahon, who (writes Mrs. Hooper) wears a Princess cut dress of 
black satin with a mantle of dark fur dropping from her shoulders, and 
with one end retained carelessly in her hand. She rests the other on a 
table covered with plain green brocade. This covering is edged with a 
broad fringe of pale-green silk and gold thread, and the manner in which 
the draperies and fringes are painted is beyond all praise. It is impos- 
sible to render better the cool gleams of the material or the lustre of the 
gold threads. . . . M. GeV6me has been nominated to be commander of 
the Legion of Honour ; M. Ziem to be officer of the Legion ; and MM. 
Ribot, Feyen-Perrin, Bin, Humbert, Blaise Desgoffe, Barrias, and Hirsch, 
to be knights. ... A new chapter in the history of prehistoric Greek 
Art has been begun. The contents of the graves of Sparta, near Athens, 
Greece, have been dug out and placed side by side with the relics of 
Mycens in the new Museum at Athens. . . . M. Taine does not per- 
mit his historical studies to interfere with his annual lectures at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. This year he is finishing his course on Italian 
Art, his special subject being " The Venetian School of Painters." . . . 
George Clarkson Stanfield, an artist, son of the famous marine painter, 
Clarkson Stanfield, died recently in England. " But the shadow only," 
remarks a London critic, " of his father's mantle fell on the son's shoul- 
ders." . . . George Landseer, nephew of Sir Edwin Landseer, and son 
°f Thomas Landseer the engraver, died in March last. He was a por- 
trait-painter, but occasionally exhibited landscapes A statue of 

"• Thiers is to be erected by the French Government in one of the 
Principal squares at Versailles. The statue will be of white marble, 
ai »d is to be executed by the director of the School of Fine Arts. . . . 



Mr. John P. Hazeltine, sculptor, now at Wilkesbarre, has just finished 
an historical group of figures representing a scene at the battle of Wy- 
oming. The figures are in clay, twenty inches in height, and eleven in 
number. 

Art in Washington. — A great impulse has been given to Art during 
the past winter. Artists and Art-lecturers from other cities have aided 
this movement. Story, Meade, Brown and Simmons, Bierstadt, Moran, 
Bingham, Constant Mayer, Waller, and Andrews, have all been here. 
The Washington Art-Club has had its Loan and Annual Exhibitions, and 
under its auspices excellent lectures have been given by Birney and 
Corning. The central point of all this feeling for Art is the rapidly- 
growing Corcoran Gallery. Among the recent pictures on exhibition 
here are several by Porter, of Boston — almost unknown here before the 
arrival of his fine portrait of a famous beauty of that city and her pug- 
dog. There is always a crowd round that picture. Two very large pic- 
tures by an eminent French artist, Lami, painted many years ago, and 
representing ' The Battle of New Orleans ' and ' The Storming of a Re- 
doubt at Yorktown,' have just been added. They are sixteen feet long, 
and painted with great power. Though the Corcoran Gallery was planned 
and built in 1859, for exhibition purposes chiefly, the artistic wants of 
this generation have induced its founder to prepare for the erection of 
another building of the same size in its rear for education in Art. In 
addition to more galleries the Academy will have ample rooms for Art- 
study in all its branches — drawing, painting, modelling, wood-engraving, 
photography, &c. ; so that the Governmental Departments here will be 
able to secure from this institution men competent to do the work for 
which at present they have to import artists and draughtsmen from Eu- 
rope. The plans of this new building have been ready for years, but un- 
fortunately the wishes of Mr. Corcoran have so far been delayed by the 
indisposition to sell of an owner of a lot lying between the rear of the 
Gallery and the three lots already secured for the purpose. It is to be 
hoped that this obstacle will soon be removed, and the venerable founder 
enabled to develop all his beneficent plans. In the mean time the trustees 
allow persons to copy from the pictures, casts, and bronzes, three days in 
the week, under certain restrictions. 

A correspondent writes to the London Athenmum in glowing terms 
of the pictures Meissonier and Genome painted for the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition : " M. Meissonier will exhibit a remarkable painting, 
which he completed in the course of last year, and the subject of which 
is ' The Review of the Cuirassiers by Napoleon I. on the Eve of the 
Battle of Leipzig.' Tradition says that one regiment displayed on this 
occasion a military ardour, a passionate enthusiasm, which went beyond 
all bounds, and that on the following day they fought with such despe- 
rate rage that not a man sm-vived. The cuirassiers in M. Meissonier's 
picture dash up from the left in a mad gallop, trampling under foot the 
standing corn, and wildly hailing the emperor, who is seen, on a slight 
eminence a little to the right, surrounded by his staff. They are led by 
their colonel, who rides in advance, his bare sword clutched and waved 
above his head, and obey his signal by presenting arms ; but the disci- 
plined movement of parade is animated by an intense passion, which 
gives a peculiar and varying physiognomy to the action. The space to 
the right, across which the cuirassiers are about to pass, is held by a 
detachment in front of which are three mounted ' Guides.' These 
three figures are of extraordinary nobility and beauty. The immobility 
of their attitudes and the solemnity of their regard not only give an 
immense value to the furious oncoming of the cuirassiers, but pro- 
foundly impress the imagination. In their impassive and heroic calm 
they bring before us all that there is of poetry and tragedy in the 
scene, as these martyrs of glory sweep by and with sacred enthusiasm 
devote themselves to death under the eyes of him they serve. . . . M. 
Gerome will exhibit a large painting, on which he is still at work. 
The subject is the reception at Versailles of the Prince de Conde by 
Louis XIV. Conde stands with his back towards us at the foot of the 
grand staircase, now no longer existing, but which has been carefully 
worked out by M. Ger6me from the original plans, which are still pre- 
served. To right and left are pages and guards, bearing banners torn 
from the enemy. At the top of the staircase stands Louis XIV., and 
on the landing behind him the great personages of the court are ranged 
two rows deep. It is a curious thing to see an artist of M. Gerome's 
great intelligence and standing selecting a subject which does not offer 
a single head. Cond6 turns his back as, bowing, he prepares to mount 
the steps ; Louis XIV., at the top of the staircase, is merely the con- 
ventional ' Grand Monarque,' and, as for the court, they are mere pup- 
pets in the play, wearers of splendid costumes and dancing feathers. 
The point which is really noticeable in the picture is the skill with 
which the two chief actors are brought into relation with each other, 
isolated, yet put into line by the ascending flight of stairs. The epi- 
sode, which in itself has scarcely the importance of a page of history, 
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presents great opportunities as a scene of magnificent ceremonial display, 
which M. Ge>6me has effectively turned to account. Nothing has been 
omitted that would help to indicate the space of a vast palace, the 
state, the pomp, the splendour of a great court." 

The Cottier Sale of Pictures. — Messrs. Cottier & Co. offered at 
public auction April 23rd and 24th in this city their collection of paint- 
ings by French and Dutch artists — a majority of which were sold at 
prices that averaged very low. The paintings were on exhibition at the 
Leavitt Gallery for a week or more previous to the sale, where they at- 
tracted many visitors and drew from the daily press extended criticisms. 
The pictures by the Dutch masters introduced several names unfamiliar 
to our public, and elicited a great deal of admiration from nearly all 
critics, although they sold at prices much beneath their value. A large 
painting by Corot, entitled ' Orpheus,' which is valued at $10,000, was 
withdrawn on account of the low bids offered for it. Subjoined are 
the prices of some of the more important paintings : Corot's ' Summer 
Morning,' $3,025 (which had been offered for $3,000 at private sale, and 
hence was full price) ; Millet's ' Carding Wool,' $1,750 ; Rousseau's 
' Forest of Fontainebleau,' $1,750 ; Roybet's ' Return from the Chase,' 
$1,700 ; Mauve's ' Pastures in Holland,' $1,500 ; Jacques Maris's ' Sea- 
weed-Gatherers,' $1,250; Corot's 'Landscape and Rocks,' $1,200; Co- 
rot's ' Landscape with Figures and Cattle,' $975 ; Troyon's ' Cow and 
Donkey,' $975 ; Dupr^'s ' Marine,' $900 ; Bosboom's ' Interior of the 
Groote Kerk,' $750 ; Bouvin's ' Housewife,' $750 ; Latouche's ' Nor- 
mandy Coast Scene,' $745 ; Diaz's ' Love's Whisper,' $700 ; Land- 
scape by Daubigny, $550 ; Landscape by Hill, $500 ; Michel's ' A 
Coming Storm,' $500 ; Mettling's ' A Servant,' $450 ; Mesdag's ' A 
Calm,' $400 ; Dupr£'s ' French Coast,' $400 ; Du Chattel's ' Dutch Ca- 
nal,' $410 ; Troyon's ' Angler,' $350 ; Maris's ' Where Shadowy Trees 
their Twilight make,' $305 ; Neuhey's ' A Corner of Amsterdam,' $310 ; 
Bock's ' Path by the Stream,' $230 ; Boks's ' Meadows,' $200 ; Millet's 
' Hagar and Ishmael,' $300 ; Neuhey's ' Broken Pitcher,' $230 ; Troyon's 
' Landscape with Cattle,' $290. 

Church's ' ^Egean Sea.'— Mr. Church has now at the Goupil Gal- 
lery, in this city, a painting that, in reach of imagination and beauty of 
execution, rivals the most famous of his productions. The title of the 
picture is ' The .(Egean Sea.' It is not a portrait of any definite part of 
the shore of that classic sea, but a dream rather of its many aspects, an 
expression and an epitome of its storied shores and its rare beauties, 
derived from a long study of their characteristics. The spectator sees 
at the left of the picture a mass of perpendicular cliffs, in which there 
is built a Grecian doorway to a vault, with pediment and Ionic columns. 
Before the cliff, and in the immediate foreground, is a group of superb 
olive-trees, which half conceal the rocky wall. Near them lie some 
fallen Corinthian columns, and towards the right, at a little distance, a 
mass of Doric ruins. At the right, in the middle distance, a promon- 
tory stretches into the sea, upon which stands a city with minarets and 
domes dimly seen through a misty atmosphere. A low, long, arched 
bridge connects this promontory with an island, upon a rocky elevation 
of which are ruins of Greek temples — here suggesting, but suggesting 
only, the famed Acropolis and Parthenon of Athens. This island lies in 
the middle distance ; between it and the shores of the foreground is an 
expanse of water, graced with a lateen-sail, and beyond it stretches the 
sea into misty and undefined distance. To. the left of the island the sea 
also stretches far away in dreamy beauty, with clouds and mists half 
obscuring it. To the right are some dark clouds, the remains of a thun- 
der-storm, which are trailing off out of the picture, and against the 
clouds are painted two glorious rainbows. The effect of the painting, 
as a whole, is rich and imposing ; it is full of ideal as well as real beauty, 
and awakens a host of pleasurable sensations. It may be questioned 
whether the rainbows are not a mistake, as they give the painting a 
somewhat scenic and theatrical effect, disturb its impression of idyllic 
beauty, and lower the artistic value of the performance. But, altogether, 
' The ^Egean Sea ' is in Mr. Church's best vein ; it exhibits the same 
power and imagination that made ' The Heart of the Andes ' one of the 
most famous pictures of the period. 

Sale of the Avery Pictures. — A large collection of oil-paintings, 
comprising the private collection of a gentleman of New York, several 
pictures from a Baltimore collection, and paintings collected by Mr. S. 
P. Avery, mostly by foreign artists, were sold at Chickering Hall on the 
evenings of April 9th and 10th. The total receipts of the sale were 
$49,029, the subjoined being the principal prices : Delort's ' Carnival at 
Antwerp,' $1,700 ; Vibert's ' Story of the Bull-Fight,' $1,550 ; Schreyer's 
' Wallachian Team,' $1,450 ; Adan's ' Last Day of Fall,' $1,180 ; Des- 
goffe's 'Objects of Art,' $1,150; Von Bremen's 'The Brook,' $1,125; 
Viry's ' The Falconer,' $925 ; Delort's ' Arrival of Carnival,' $900 ; Ken- 
sett's ' Windsor Castle,' $900 ; Boughton's ' Norman Fisher-Girl,' $960 ; 



Martinelli's 'After-Dinner Sports,' $780; Gros's 'An Episode of War,' 
$750 ; Kensett's ' Lake George,' $720 ; Glaize's ' Bird-Charmer,' $700 ; 
Teu-Kate's ' Story of the Battle,' $740 ; Church's ' Twilight in New 
England,' $650 ; Clay's 'Boats near Antwerp,' $625 ; Seignac's 'Playing 
at Housekeeping,' $610 ; Toulmouche's ' Reading and Resting,' $600 ; 
Miiller's ' Mother's Care,' $600 ; Ziem's ' Venice,' $600 ; Baugniet's 
' Miniature,' $575 ; Clairin's ' Opium-Smokers,' $575 ; Castre's ' The 
Dentist,' $590 ; Schreyer's ' Turkish Cavern,' $550 ; Palmaroli's ' Spanish 
Women,' $545 ; Voltz's 'Landscape and Cattle,' $510 ; Boldini's ' Avenue 
of Vases,' $500 ; Jazet's ' Bivouac,' $530 ; Frere's ' In the Studio,' $500 ; 
Gros's 'Stirring Cup,' $510; Bouguereau's 'String of Pearls,' $530; 
Vollon's 'Still Life,' $490; Comte's 'HeUo'ise,' $475 ; Boughton's 'Cold 
without,' $490 ; Merle's ' Marguerite,' $470 ; Becker's ' Birthday Bou- 
quet,' $405 ; Campriani's ' Road to Naples,' $470 ; Diaz's ' Edge of 
the Wood,' $490 ; Duverger's ' News from the Army,' $475 ; Escosuras's 
' Making free,' $450 ; Frere's ' Tasting the Broth,' $410 ; Knaus's 
' Head of Italian Boy,' $425 ; Voltz's ' Girl with Sheep,' $460 ; Becker's 
' Venetian Lady,' $440 ; Gifford's (S. R.) ' Riva Lago de Garda,' $430 ; 
Miiller's ' Florentine Lady,' $440. 

Detaille's ' Sharing the Meal.' — Goupil & Co. have reproduced 
in colours, by a new process, one of Detaille's most striking water-colour 
drawings. The subject is ' Sharing the Meal,' and represents an hussar 
standing by the head of his horse, and sharing with it his meagre supply, 
of food. It is marked by all of Detaille's brilliant colouring, his preci- 
sion of touch, and accuracy of modelling. The reproduction is certainly 
remarkable for its brilliancy and beauty of effect. The publishers, de- 
scribing the process, say the original " has been copied in all its original 
tints by a new process, photographic in its basis and origin, but including 
the play of tints ; the colours, which repeat the original aquarelle in ab- 
solute fac-simile, are stamped upon the sheet at a single printing, and 
the last grace of the original picture is thus secured. This copying of 
the artist's colours by a process executed instantaneously with the origi- 
nal autotypic impression — a triumph which has so long been the dream 
and despair of photography — receives a very adequate approximation in 
the new method practised in this example." 

Mr. Eugene Benson, now residing in Rome, who, since he left this 
country for Europe several years ago, has given his attention almost 
wholly to painting instead of literature, has sent to the Paris Exhibition 
a picture entitled ' Hasheesh-Smokers.' It represents the interior, at Je- 
rusalem, of a vast church built by the crusaders and now used by Turks, 
Syrians, and Egyptians, as a caff. The painting depicts smokers of 
these different nationalities in various attitudes under the noble arches, 
in smoke-filled spaces of gloom, here and there lighted by sunshine. 
The" purpose of the picture is to express variety of character, give the 
somnolent sentiment of the subject, and suggest the immobility and 
mystery of the East. It has been purchased, we are informed, by a 
gentleman of New York, at the price of $1,500. 

Mr. W. M. R. French recently delivered before the Society of Deco- 
rative Art of Chicago a course of four lectures on " The Relation of Ideal 
Art to Decorative Art," which drew large and appreciative audiences, 
and were warmly commended by the press of that city. The lectures 
were divided as to subject into general design, composition, expression 
and light, shade and colour, and fully illustrated with prepared drawings 
and engravings, and off-hand, immediate sketches. Mr. French, who is 
a young man, and a resident of Chicago, has been invited to repeat his 
lectures elsewhere. He seems, judging from the very favourable criti- 
cisms in the Western journals, to be well qualified for his vocation. 

Pittsburg. — The Pittsburg Artists' Association, which now num- 
bers fifty-three active members, is in a prosperous condition, and has 
taken permanent lease of Library Hall Art Gallery, Penn Avenue, where 
it will hold two public exhibitions each year. General meetings of the 
Association are held weekly, at which drawings are made and composi- 
tion-sketches and paintings exhibited. Connected with the Association 
is a Life Class in successful operation, and also classes for drawing from 
costumed figures. The second spring exhibition, or fourth exhibition of 
the Association, is announced at this writing to open on the 23rd day of 
April, and close May 4th. 

We have received from J. W. Bouton & Co., the American publishers, 
number four of Racinet's ' Le Costume Historique,' the earlier parts 
of which we noticed in previous numbers of the Art Journal, at the 
time of their appearance. This publication is certainly of extreme 
beauty. The number before us has fourteen plates printed in colours 
and gold and. silver, and ten printed in tint, representing costumed 
figures of India, Egypt, Japan, Rome, Greece, and Europe of the Middre 
Ages, and examples of armour, furniture, and ornaments. The coloured 
plates are remarkable for the brilliancy and purity of their tints. 



